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of  mendicants,  it  gives  a  small  com- 
pany of  Colored  Boys,  during  their 
spare  moments  from  school,  the 
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hands.  With  this  two-fold  idea  the 
establishment  is  unique— Industrial 
and  Self-reliant. 
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DO  not  know  very  much  about  this 
subjecl:  of  education,  yet  I  believe  I  know 
as  much  about  what  others  know  about 
it  as  most  people.  I  have  visited  the 
principal  colleges  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  methods  of  Preparatory 
and  High  Schools  are  to  me  familiar.  I 
know  the  Night  Schools  of  the  cities,  the 
the  "  Ungraded  Rooms,"  the  Schools  for 
Defectives,  the  Manual  Training  Schools, 
the  educational  schemes  in  prisons,  the 
{|pj  New  Education  (firs!  suggested  by  Soc- 
rates) as  carried  out  by  Stanley  Hall, 
John  Dewey,  and  dozens  of  other  good 
men  and  women  in  America.  I  am 
familiar  with  that  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Malone,  New  York,  and  the  School  for  the 
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Blind  at  Batavia,  where  even  the  sorely  stricken 
are  taught  to  be  self-sufficient,  self-supporting 
and  happy.  I  have  tumbled  down  the  circular 
fire  escape  at  Lapeer  with  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  for  the  Epileptics,  and  heard  the  shouts 
of  laughter  from  lips  that  never  laughed  before. 
I  have  seen  the  Jewish  Manual  Training 
School  of  Chicago  transform  Russian  refugees 
into  useful  citizens — capable,  earnest  and  ex- 
cellent. I  know  a  little  about  Swathmore,  Wel- 
lesley,  Vassar,  Radcliile,  and  have  put  my 
head  into  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  had 
nobody  cry,  "  Genius !  " 

Of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  I  know  some- 
thing, having  done  time  in  each.  I  have  also 
given  jobs  to  graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  Heidelberg,  to  my  sorrow  and  their  chagrin. 
This  does  not  prove  that  graduates  of  the  great 
universities  are,  as  a  rule,  out  of  work,  or  that 
they  are  incompetent.  It  simply  means  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  graduate  at  these  in- 
stitutions and  secure  his  diploma  and  yet  be  a 
man  who  has  nothing  the  world  really  wants, 
either  in  way  of  ideas  or  services. 
The  reason  that  my  "  cum  lauda "  friends  did 
not  like  me,  and  the  cause  of  my  having  to 
part  with  them — getting  them  a  little  free 
transportation    from    your    Uncle    George — was 
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not  because  they  lacked  intelligence,  but  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  secure  a  position,  while 
I  simply  offered  them  a  job. 
They  were  like  Cave-of-the- Winds  of  Oshkosh, 
who  is  an  ice-cutter  in  August,  and  in  winter 
is  an  out-of-door  horticulturist — a  hired  man  is 
something  else. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  believe  this  will 
not  now  be  disputed :  The  object  of  education  is 
that  a  man  may  benefit  himself  by  serving 
society. 

To  benefit  others,  you  must  be  reasonably 
happy :  there  must  be  animation  thru  useful 
activity,  good-cheer,  kindness  and  health — 
health  of  mind  and  health  of  body.  And  to 
benefit  society  you  must  also  have  patience, 
persistency,  and  a  firm  determination  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  to  mind  your  own  business  so 
that  others,  too,  may  mind  theirs.  Then  all 
should  be  tinctured  with  a  dash  of  discontent 
with  past  achievements,  so  you  will  constantly 
put  forth  an  effort  to  do  more  and  better  work. 
When  what  you  have  done  in  the  past  looks 
large  to  you,  you  have  n't  done  much  to-day . 
C|  So  there  you  get  the  formula  of  Education : 
happiness  thru  useful  activity — animation, 
kindness,  good-cheer,  patience,  persistency, 
willingness     to    give    and  take,  seasoned    with 
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enough  discontent  to  prevent  smugness,  which 
is  the  scum  that  grows  over  every  stagnant 
pond. 

Of  course  no  college  can  fill  this  prescription — 
no  institution  can  supply  the  ingredients — all 
that  the  college  can  do  is  to  supply  the  con- 
ditions so  that  these  things  can  spring  into 
being.  Plants  need  the  sunlight — mushrooms 
are  different. 

The  question  is,  then,  what  teaching  concern 
in  America  supplies  the  best  quality  of  actinic 
ray? 

And  I  answer,  Tuskegee  is  the  place,  and 
Booker  Washington  is  the  man.  "  What !  "  you 
exclaim,  "The  Ideal  School  is  a  school  for 
Negroes,  instituted  by  a  Negro,  where  only 
Negroes  teach,  and  only  Negroes  are  allowed 
to  enter  as  students  ? 
And  the  answer  is,  "  Exactly  so. " 


"OECENTLY  I  spent  two  days  at  Tuskegee. 
■■■'*•  I  arrived  unannounced  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Washington  was  away,  so  it  need  not  be 
said  that  I  saw  the  place  in  other  than  its  work- 
ing clothes. 

At  Tuskegee  there  are  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
students,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers. 
There    are    two    classes     of    students,    "  Day 
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School"  and  "Night  School"  students.  The 
night  school  students  work  all  day  at  any  kind 
of  task  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  They  receive 
their  board,  clothing  and  a  home — they  pay  no 
tuition,  but  are  paid  for  their  labor,  the  amount 
being  placed  to  their  credit,  so  when  fifty  dollars 
is  accumulated  they  can  enter  as  "  Day  Stu- 
dents." 

The  "  Day  Students  "  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
scholars.  Each  pays  fifty  dollars  a  year.  These 
all  work  every  other  day  at  manual  labor  or 
some  useful  trade. 

Tuskegee  has  fully  twice  as  many  applicants 
as  it  can  accomodate ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of 
applicant  who  never  receives  any  favor.  This 
is  the  man  who  says  he  has  the  money  to  pay 
his  way,  and  wishes  to  take  the  academic 
course,  only.  The  answer  always  is,  "  Please 
go  elsewhere — there  are  plenty  of  schools  that 
want  your  money.  The  fact  that  you  have 
money  will  not  exempt  you  here  from  useful 
labor." 

This  is  exactly  what  every  college  in  the  world 
should  say. 

The  Tuskegee  farm  consists  of  twenty-five 
hundred  acres.  There  are  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  about  five  hundred  hogs,  two  hundred 
horses,    great  flocks    of  chickens,  geese,   ducks 
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and  turkeys,  and  many  swarms  of  bees.  It  is 
the  intention  to  raise  all  the  food  that  is  con- 
sumed on  the  place,  and  to  manufacture  all 
supplies.  There  are  wagon-shops,  a  sawmill, 
a  harness-shop,  a  shoe-shop,  a  tailor-shop,  a 
printing  plant,  a  model  laundry,  a  canning  es- 
tablishment. Finer  fruit  and  vegetables  I  never 
saw,  and  the  thousands  of  peach,  plum  and  apple 
trees,  and  the  vast  acreage  of  berries  that  have 
been  planted,  will  surely  some  day  be  a  goodly 
source  of  revenue. 

The  place  is  religious,  but  not  dogmatically  so 
— the  religion  being  merely  the  natural  safety- 
valve  for  emotion.  At  Tuskegee  there  is  no 
lachrymose  appeal  to  confess  your  sins — they  do 
better — they  foget  them. 

I  never  heard  more  inspiring  congregational 
singing,  and  the  use  of  the  piano,  organ,  or- 
chestra and  brass  band  are  important  factors  in 
the  curriculum.  In  the  chapel  I  spoke  to  an 
audience  so  attentive,  so  alert,  so  receptive,  so 
filled  with  animation,  that  the  whole  place  looked 
like  a  vast  advertisement  for  Sozodont. 
No  prohibitive  signs  are  seen  at  Tuskegee.  All 
is  affirmative,  yet  it  is  understood  that  some 
things  are  taboo — tobacco,  for  instance,  and 
strong  drink,  of  couse. 
We  have  all  heard  of  Harvard  Beer  and  Yale 
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Mixture,  but  be  it  said  in  sober  justice,  Harvard 
runs  no  brewery,  and  Yale  has  no  official  brand 
of  tobacco.  Yet  Harvard  men  consume  much 
beer,  and  many  men  at  Yale  smoke.  And  if 
you  want  to  see  the  cigarette  fiend  on  his  native 
heath,  you  '11  find  him  like  the  locust  on  the 
campus  at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven.  But  if 
you  want  to  see  the  acme  of  all  cigarette  ba- 
zaars, just  ride  out  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
any  day  at  noon  and  watch  the  boys  coming 
out  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
I  once  asked  a  Tech  Professor  if  cigarette 
smoking  was  compulsory  in  his  Institution. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  the  rule  is  not  strictly 
enforced,  as  I  know  three  students  who  do  not 
smoke." 

Tuskegee  stands  for  order,  system,  cleanliness, 
industry,  courtesy  and  usefulness.  There  are 
no  sink-holes  around  the  place,  no  "back- 
yards." Everything  is  beautiful,  wholesome 
and  sanitary.  All  trades  are  represented.  The 
day  is  crammed  so  full  of  work  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  that  there  is  no  time  for  complaining, 
misery  or  fault-finding — three  things  that  are 
usually  born  of  idleness.  At  Tuskegee  there  are 
no  servants.  All  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
students  and  teachers — everybody  works — 
everybody   is    a  student,    and  all    are    teachers. 
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We  are  all  teachers — we  teach  by  example,  and 

all    students    who    do    good    work    are    good 

teachers. 

When  the  Negro  is  able  to  do  skilled  work,  he 

has  ceased  to  be  a  problem — he  is  a  man.    The 

fact  that  Alexander  Dumas  was  a  Negro  does 

not  count    against  him  in    the    world's    assize. 


P^HE  old-time  academic  college,  that  culti- 
■■■  vated  the  cerebrum  and  gave  a  man  his 
exercise  in  an  indoor  gymnasium,  or  not  at  all, 
has  ruined  its  tens  of  thousands.  The  student 
was  made  exempt  from  every  useful  thing,  just 
as  the  freshly  freed  slave  hoped  and  expected 
to  be,  and  after  four  years  it  was  often  impossible 
for  him  to  take  up  the  practical  lessons  of  life. 
He  had  gotten  used  to  the  idea  of  one  set  of 
men  doing  all  the  work  and  another  set  of  men 
having  the  culture.  To  a  large  degree  he  came 
to  regard  culture  as  the  end  of  life.  And  when 
a  man  begins  to  pride  himself  on  his  culture, 
he  has  n't  any  to  speak  of.  Culture  must  be 
merely  incidental,  and  to  clutch  it  is  like  cap- 
turing a  butterfly — you  do  not  secure  the  but- 
terfly at  all — you  only  get  a  grub. 
Let  us  say  right  here,  that  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  a  Negro  or  a  white  man,  can  ever 
make  himself  respected.  Statute  law  will  not  do 
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it;  rights  voted  him  by  the  state  are  of  small 
avail ;  making  demands  will  not  secure  the  de- 
sired sesame.  If  we  ever  gain  the  paradise  of 
freedom  it  will  be  because  we  have  earned  it — 
because  we  deserve  it.  A  make-believe  educa- 
tion may  suffice  for  a  white  man — especially  if 
he  has  a  rich  father,  but  a  Negro  who  has  to 
carve  out  his  own  destiny  must  be  taught  order, 
system,  and  quiet,  persistent,  useful  effort. 
A  college  that  has  its  students  devote  one-half 
their  time  to  actual,  useful  work  is  so  in  line 
with  common  sense  that  we  are  amazed  that  the 
idea  had  to  be  put  in  execution  by  an  ex-slave 
as  a  life-saver  for  his  disenfranchised  race.  Our 
great  discoveries  are  always  accidents :  we 
work  for  one  thing  and  get  another.  I  expect 
that  the  day  will  come,  and  ere  long,  when  the 
great  universities  of  the  world  will  have  to  put 
the  Tuskegee  Idea  into  execution  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  being  distanced  by  the 
Colored  Race. 

If  life  were  one  thing  and  education  another,  it 
might  be  all  right  to  separate  them.  Culture  of 
the  head  over  a  desk,  and  indoor  gymnastics 
for  the  body  are  not  the  ideal,  and  that  many 
succeed  in  spite  of  the  handicap  is  no  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  plan.  Ships  that  go  around 
the    world    accumulate    many    barnacles,     but 
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barnacles  as  a  help  to  the  navigator  is  an  iri- 
descent dream. 

A  little  regular  manual  labor,  rightly  mixed 
with  the  mental,  eliminates  draw-poker,  high- 
balls, brawls,  broils,  Harvard  Beer,  Yale  Mix- 
ture, Princeton  Pinochle,  Chippee  dances, 
hazing,  roistering,  rowdyism  and  the  bull-dog 
propensity.  The  Heidleburg  article  of  cocked 
cap  and  insolent  ways  is  not  produced  at 
Tuskegee.  At  Tuskegee  there  is  no  gymnasium 
for  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  insults  and  regard 
scrapping  as  a  fine  art. 

As  for  college  athletics  at  the  Orthodox  Uni- 
versities, only  one  man  out  of  ten  ever  does 
anything  at  it  anyway — the  college  man  who 
needs  the  gymnasium  most  is  practically  de- 
barred from  everything  in  it  and  serves  as  a 
laughing  stock  whenever  he  strips.  Coffee, 
cocaine,  bromide,  tobacco  and  strong  drink 
often  serve  in  lieu  of  exercise  and  ozone,  and 
Princeton  winks  her  woozy  orthordox  eye  in 
innocency. 

Freedom  cannot  be  bestowed — it  must  be 
achieved.  Education  cannot  be  given — it  must 
be  earned.  Lincoln  did  not  free  the  slaves — he 
only  freed  himself.  The  Negroes  did  not  know 
they  were  slaves,  and  so  they  had  no  idea  of 
what  freedom  meant.      Until  a  man  wants  to  be 
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free,  each  kind  of  freedom  is  only  another  form 
of  slavery.  Booker  Washington  is  showing  the 
colored  man  how  to  secure  a  genuine  freedom 
thru  useful  activity. 

If  college  education  were  made  compulsory  by 
the  state,  and  one-half  of  the  curriculum  con- 
sisted of  actual  useful  manual  labor,  most  of 
our  social  ills  wonld  be  resolved,  and  we  would 
be  well  on  the  highway  towards  the  Ideal  City. 


"\lJITHOUT    animation,    man    is    naught — 
*™  nothing     is    accomplished,     nothing     done. 
People  who  inspire  other  people  have  animation 
plus 

And  animation  plus  is  ecstasy.  In  ecstasy  the 
spirit  rushes  out,  runs  over  and  saturates  all. 
Oratory  is  an  ecstasy  that  inundates  the 
hearer,  and  makes  him  ride  upon  the  crest  of 
another's  ideas. 

Art  is  born  of  ecstasy — art  is  ecstasy  in  the 
concrete.  Beautiful  music  is  ecstasy  expressed 
in  sound,  regulated  into  rythm,  cadence  and 
form.  "Statuary  is  frozen  music,"  said  Heine. 
^  A  man  who  is  not  moved  into  ecstasy  by 
ecstasy  is  hopeless.  A  people  that  has  not  the 
surging,  uplifting,  onward  power  that  ecstasy 
gives,  is  decadent — dead. 
The  Negro  is  easily  moved  to  ecstasy.     Very 
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little  musical  training  makes  him  a  power  in 
song.  At  Tuskegee  the  congregational  singing 
is  a  feature  that  once  heard  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Fifteen  hundred  people  lifting  up  their 
hearts  in  an  outburst  of  emotion — song !  Fifteen 
hundred  people  of  one  mind,  doing  anything  in 
unison — do  you  know  what  it  means? 
Ecstasy  is  essentially  a  matter  of  sex.  In  art 
and  religion  sex  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  equa- 
tion. The  simple  fad:  that  in  forty  years  the 
Negro  race  in  America  has  increased  from  four 
million  to  nine  million,  tells  of  their  ecstasy  as 
a  people.  "  Only  happy  beings  reproduce  them- 
selves," says  Darwin.  Depress  your  animal  and 
it  ceases  to  breed,  so  there  are  a  whole  round 
of  animals  that  do  not  reproduce  in  captivity. 
But  in  slavery  or  freedom  the  Negro  sings,  and 
reproduces — he  is  not  doomed  nor  depressed — 
his  soul  arises  superior  to  circumstance. 
Without  animation,  education  is  impossible. 
And  the  problem  of  the  educator  is  to  direct 
this  singing,  flowing,  moving  spirit  of  the  hive 
into  useful  channels. 

Education  is   simply  the  encouragement  of  right 
habits — the  fixing  of  good  habits  until  they  be- 
come  a    part   one's   nature,   and    are   exercised 
automatically. 
The  man   who  is  industrious    by  habit  is   the 
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only  man  who  wins.  The  man  who  is  not  in- 
dustrious excepting  when  driven  to  it,  or  when 
it  occurs  to  him,  accomplishes  little. 
Man  gets  his  happiness  by  doing :  and  work  to 
a  slave  is  always  distasteful.  The  power  of 
mimicry  and  imitation  is  omitted — the  owner 
does  not  work — the  strong  man  does  not  work. 
Ergo — to  grow  strong  means  to  cease  work.  To 
be  slrong  means  to  be  free — to  be  free  means 
no  work ! 

It  has  been  a  frightfully  bad  education  that 
the  Negro  has  had — work  distasteful,  and  work 
disgraceful ! 

And  now  a  Negro  is  teaching  the  Negro  that 
work  is  beautiful — that  work  is  a  privilege — that 
only  thru  willing  service  can  he  ever  win  his 
freedom.  Architecture  is  fixed  ecstasy,  inspired 
always  by  a  slrong  man  who  gives  a  feeling  of 
security.  ^  Athens  was  an  ecslacy  in  marble. 
^  Tuskegee  is  an  ecstasy  in  brick  and  mortar. 
^  Don't  talk  about  the  education  of  the  Negro! 
The  experiment  has  really  never  been  tried,  ex- 
cepting spasmodically,  of  educating  either  the 
whites  or  blacks  in  the  South — or  elsewhere. 
^  But  now  a  Negro  is  laying  hold  upon  the 
natural  ecstasy  of  the  Negro,  and  directing  it 
into  channels  af  usefulness  and  excellence. 
Can  you  foretell  where  this  will  end — this  for- 
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mation  of  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and 
cotanued,  persistent  effort  towards  the  right? 
^  Booker  Washington,  child  of  a  despised  race, 
has  done  and  is  doing  what  the  combined  ped- 
agogic and  priestly  wisdom  of  ages  has  failed 
to  do.  He  is  the  Moses,  who  by  his  example  is 
leading  the  children  of  his  former  oppressors  out 
into  the  light  of  social,  mental,  moral  and 
economic  freedom. 


T  AM  familiar  in  detail  with  every  criticism 
■*■  brought  against  Tuskegee.  On  examination 
these  criticisms  all  reduce  themselves  down 
to  three: 

1 .  A  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  collected  by 
Booker  Washington  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment and  benefit. 

2.  Tuskegee  is  a  show-place  where  all  the 
really  good  work  is  done  by  picked  men  from 
the  North. 

3.  Booker  Washington  is  a  tyrant,  a  dictator 
and  an  egotisT:. 

If  I  were  counsel  for  Tuskegee — as  I  am  not — 
I  would  follow  the  example  of  the  wordy  accu- 
sers, and  submit  the  matter  without  argument. 
Booker  Washington  can  afford  to  plead  guilty 
to  every  charge ;  and  he  has  never  belittled 
himself  by  answering  his  accusers. 
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But  let  the  facts  be  known,  that  this  son  of  a 
black  slave  woman  and  an  unknown  father,  has 
collected  upward  of  five  million  dollars,  and 
thru  this  built  up  the  most  perfect  educational 
institution  in  the  world. 

It  is  probably  true  that  many  of  his  teachers 
and  best  workers  are  picked  people  from  the 
North — but  they  are  Negroes,  and  were  selected 
by  a  Negro.  The  great  general  reveals  his  great- 
ness in  the  selection  of  his  generals :  it  was  the 
marshals  whom  Napoleon  appointed  who  won 
for  him  his  victories,  but  his  spirit  animated 
theirs,  and  he  chose  them  for  this  one  reason — 
he  could  dominate  them.  He  infused  into  their 
souls  a  goodly  dash  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 
^  Booker  Washington  is  a  greater  general 
than  Napoleon — for  the  Tuskegee  Idea  no 
Waterloo  awaits.  And  as  near  as  I  can  judge, 
Booker  Washington's  most  noisy  critics  are 
merely  camp-followers. 

That  the  man  is  a  tyrant  and  dictator,  there  is 
no  doubt.  He  is  a  beneficent  tyrant,  but  a  ty- 
rant still,  for  he  always,  invariably,  has  his 
own  way  in  weighty  matters — in  trivialities 
others  can  have  theirs.  And  as  for  dictatorship 
the  man  who  advances  on  chaos  and  trans- 
forms, it  into  cosmos,  is  perforce  a  dictator  and 
an  egotist:. 
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Booker  Washington  believes  he  is  in  the  right, 
and  he  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  is  on  earth.  In  him  there  is  no  disposition 
to  run  and  peep  about,  and  find  himself  a  dis- 
honorable grave.  All  live  men  are  egotists,  and 
they  are  egotists  just  in  proportion  as  they 
have  life.  Dead  men  are  not  egotists.  Booker 
Washington  has  life,  and  life  in  abundance, 
and  thru  him  I  truly  believe  runs  the  spirit 
of  Divinity,  if  ever  a  living  man  had  it.  A  man 
like  this  is  the  instrument  of  Deity. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  fine  storm  of  pro- 
test from  Northen  Negroes  to  the  effect  that 
Booker  Washington  was  endeavoring  to  limit 
the  Negro  to  menial  service — that  is,  thrust 
him  back  into  servility.  The  first  ambition  of 
the  Negro  was  to  get  an  education  so  that  he 
might  become  a  Baptist  preacher.  To  him,  ed- 
ucation meant  freedom  from  toil,  and  of  course 
we  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  see  where  he  got 
the  idea.  Then  when  Tuskegee  came  forward 
and  wanted  to  make  blacksmiths,  carpenters 
and  brick-masons  out  of  black  men,  there  was 
a  cry,  "  If  this  means  education,  we  will  none 
of  it — treason,  treason! "  It  was  assumed  that 
that  Negro  who  set  other  Negroes  to  work  was 
not  their  friend.  This  phase  of  the  matter  re- 
quires no  denial  nor  apology  for  the  Philistines. 
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We  smile  and  pass  on.  <J  In  1877  the  Negro 
was  practically  disenfranchised  throughout  the 
South,  by  being  excluded  from  the  primaries. 
He  had  no  recognized  ticket  in  the  field.  For 
both  the  blacks  and  the  whites  this  has  been 
well.  To  most  of  the  blacks,  freedom  meant 
simply  exemption  from  work.  So  there  quickly 
grew  up  a  roistering,  turbulent,  idle  and  dan- 
gerous class  of  black  men  who  were  used  by 
the  most  ambitious  of  their  kind  for  political 
ends.  To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community, 
the  whites  were  forced  to  adopt  heroic  meas- 
ures, with  the  result  that  we  now  have  the 
disenfranchised  Negro. 

Early  in  the  Eighties,  Booker  Washington  re- 
alized that,  politically,  there  was  no  hope  for 
his  race.  He  saw,  however,  that  commerce 
recognized  no  color  line.  We  would  buy,  sell 
and  trade  with  the  black  man  on  absolute 
equality.  Life  insurance  companies  would  in- 
sure him,  banks  would  receive  his  deposits, 
and,  if  honest  and  competent,  would  loan  him 
money.  If  he  could  shoe  a  horse,  we  waived 
his  complexion ;  and  in  every  sort  and  kind  of 
craftsmanship  he  stood  on  absolute  equality 
with  the  whites.  The  only  question  ever  asked 
was,  "  Can  you  do  the  work  ?  " 
And    Booker   Washington   set  out  to  help  the 
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Negro  win  success  for  himself  by  serving  so- 
ciety thru  becoming  skilled  in  doing  useful 
things.  And  so  it  became  Head,  Hand  and 
Heart.  The  manual  was  played  off  againsl  the 
intellectual. 

BUT  over  and  beyond  the  great  achievement 
of  Booker  Washington  in  founding  and 
carrying  to  a  successful  issue  the  mosl  com- 
plete educational  scheme  of  this  age,  or  any 
other,  sTands  the  man  himself.  He  is  one  with- 
out hate,  heat  or  prejudice.  No  one  can  write 
on  the  lintels  of  his  door-post  the  word, 
"  Whim."  He  is  half  white  but  he  calls  himself 
a  Negro.  He  sides  with  the  disgraced  and  out- 
cast black  woman  who  gave  him  birth,  rather 
than  with  the  respectable  white  man  who  was 
his  sire. 

He  rides  in  the  Jim  Crow  cars,  and  on  long 
trips,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  use  a  sleeping- 
car,  he  hires  the  state-room,  so  that  he  may 
not  trespass  or  presume  upon  those  who  would 
be  troubled  by  the  presence  of  a  "  nigger."  Often 
in  traveling  he  goes  for  food  and  shelter  to  the 
humble  home  of  one  of  his  own  people.  At 
hotels  he  recieves  and  accepts,  without  protest 
or  resentment,  the  contumely  and  insult  of  the 
inferior  whites — whites   too   ignorant    to   appre- 
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ciate  that  one  of  God's  nobleman  stands  before 
them. 

At  the  town  of  Tuskegee  his  teachers  have  been 
spit  upon  and  hooted,  so  that  they  no  longer 
go  upon  the  public  streets  unattended.  No 
white  family  of  social  respectability  in  his  own 
itate  would  invite  him  to  their  home.  Yet  for 
the  whites  of  the  South  he  has  only  words  of 
kindness  and  respect;  the  worst  he  says  about 
them  is  that  they  do  not  understand.  His 
modesty,  his  patience,  his  forbearance  are  sub- 
lime. He  is  a  true  Fabian — he  does  what  he 
can,  like  the  royal  roycroft  opportunist  that  he 
is.  Every  petty  annoyance  is  passed  over ;  the 
gibes  and  jeers  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  own 
race  are  forgotten.  "They  do  not  understand," 
he  calmly  says. 

Those  burning  words  which  Wendell  Phillips 
applied  to  Toussaint  Louverture  might  be  para- 
phrased thus: 

I  would  call  him  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  made 
his  way  to  empire  over  broken  oaths  and  thru 
a  sea  of  blood.  This  man  never  broke  his  word. 
"NO  RETALIATION"  is  his  great  motto 
and  the  rule  of  his  life.  I  would  call  him  Crom- 
well, but  Cromweli  was  only  a  soldier,  and  the 
state  he  founded  went  down  with  him  into  his 
grave.      I   would  call  him  Washington,  but  the 
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great  Virginian  while  fighting  for  freedom  was 
the  owner  of  slaves. 

But  fifty  years  hence,  when  Truth  gets  a  hear- 
ing, the  Muse  of  History  will  put  Phocion  for 
the  Greek,  and  Brutus  for  the  Roman,  Hamp- 
den for  England,  La  Fayette  for  France,  choose 
Lincoln  as  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of 
our  earlier  civilization,  and  Emerson  the  ripe 
fruit  of  our  noon-day.  Then,  dipping  her  pen 
in  the  sunlight,  she  will  write  in  the  clear  blue, 
above  them  all,  the  name  of  the  teacher,  the 
orator,  the  man  of  affairs — the  man  of  common 

sense,  BOOKER  WASHINGTON. 


